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for graat«c flazibilitj on tka btliaz.i Xhd proginfft: coaai^^ aii 
optioas .ptocadorek vliazabj tha iaatxact^bx ;d#tacalna8 -ilM 
tha coaxaa alid aais ap a lialtad aaabar oiT taskic . or optioiha« \ 
vkich atadaata aay reach tha goal*. Tha iaaixactor aaaigaa^lk^ apacifle 
aaabar of points to aacb task^ Stadants: tWin ckooaaraa aa^^ J 
as tkaj viah* and grades, ara coapatad on tba iiiabW of^^^ pi^ts. 
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to cartain institational i^agalationa; and it coaproaiMS in tha 
aattar of indi^idaalization in varioas aannars. (Aath6f/JUI) * 
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Abstract 



Individualization of Instruction in College Basic Foreign tiangua^e 
and Culture Courses ; A Manageable - One-Instructor Co^rgnise ^ by v 
Bernard J. Langr, Department of lianguage, universilrsf od^ Ninnesota-^ 
Duluth, Duluth, Minnesota 55812* y 

Four major problems are faced by the individual college 
instructor who feels the need to improve instruction through 
change or innovation in instructional procedures 1) Th& 
individual instructor cannot expect to bring ^ibbut itmo^ 
on a broad scale, say a depeurtment or college-wide scale*- 
2) The material resources which the individual instructor has 
are normally quite limited* 3) The institutionf imposes certain 
not easily changeable limitations upon- the instructor* 4) The 
fourth major problem is a matter of principle: The. student has^ , 
his own individual level of tolerance towsurd an instructibnal 
procedure* One recourse an instructor has in the face of these 
four problems is to change or iiwovate on lesd than a full 
scale— through compromise* " / 

This paper is a description of ' the instructional program , 
which the writer put into operation in face of the obvious need 
for individualization of instruction, a program which is manage-* v^^; 
able" by a lone instructor, if necessaory; calls for no niore than > .5. 
-the usual resources; acccnoodates itself to certain institutional 
regulations; and compromises in the matter of individualization > 
in various mcuiners* 



XNOmOUALIZATIQN OF INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGE BASIC 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND CULTURE .COURSES: 
A MANAGEABLE ONE-INSTRUCTOR COMPROMISE 

. Many factors entered into my decision about two ycfars ago 
to invent a loeans whereby I could pay more than lip peryice to 
the fact that foreign language students are individuals* On 
the other hand^ I had to recognize that even full indivi^dualia^a** 
tion as a mode of instruction is not tolerated by all student^^^ 
Hence, a compranise mou^ of instruction, the "options prpci^ure^v 

Because using one's native language is a highly .complex ":>V 
skill, it is fair to say that learning a second language^^X^:^^^^ 
highly complex and has many facets. Every limguage teach^^ ' 
recognizes thajb> faced with learning a second language, the 
students differ greatly among each btheir. It 'is probable tfhat. 
one will find all the following differences among students in^^^^a^^^^^ 
typical language skills ciass on the; cpllege level: ; , ; 

!• Aptitude for "learning a second language • ' ; > 

2. Quantity of previous formal and informal learning of \ 
the^ second language. 

3. Quality of such previous learning. 

4. The discre^ skill or skills which each student may have 
learned previously; a given student may have emphasized readingt 
or speaking, cultural understanding, knowledge of ^ the grammar 
code, or any other element or elements of what is lobsely termed 
as '•learning Spanish". 




5. Degree of motivation. 

6. Goals, Ti^>e«, needs and desires. 

1. style of learning; for example, some students are 

' ^ " . ' . . . • , ^ . . ! 

sight--oriented, others are listening-oriented; someNare loners, 

some; like to work With others. 

8. And/ amovmt of study time available* 

Thus the need to individualize. ^ . 

There are several factors, however, ^ich militate againsif 

total individualization of instruction. I have identified five 

in my teaching situation: 

1. Since mcmdatory advanced placeiiient is unsatisfactory, 
students may enter a nine-quarter sequence where they wish. 

2. The system" imposes inflexible credit, and a letter 
grading system, making criterion grading impractical. _ 

3. There is only one instructor per course. ^ 

4. Individualization across courses and instructors is 
difficult. 

5. And, there is a limited budget. / 

Given the need to individualize, amd the limits imposed, ^ r 
an instructional procedure was needed which would compromise. 
For example, a procedure was needed whereby the student would 
indeed receive the usual normative grade at the end of the course, 
but the grades would, to at least some extent, represent effort 
and learning, rather than previous learning. 

The procedure was intended to solve several other problems, 
most of which were traceable to individual differences, perhaps 




best put in tKis way: Imagine the unfairness of a iface in which 
the runners toward a fixed goal each have laxge differences in 
strengths and handicaps, and each starts from, a different spot. 
One of the problems wa^ l^e hesitancy which students felt toward 
coming into a course which was already stacked against them due ; 
to the unfair nature of the competition. Another problem was the 
high absentee rate. A third was the tendency to concentrate one's 
study on thoi^eristuc(ies Which would bring €dx>ut the best grades--* 
a narrow kind of study. Thus, of course, a student would ^ot : 
communicate in Spanish out of class because that activity was not 
rewarded in the fom of a higher grade. A fourth ptoblem is 
related, which is that students tended to be loners, and there-* 
fore, alienated. Finally, a fiftib. problem was identified, that ^ 
the rate of attrition between courses -i^i the seguence^ was high. 

-Basically, the options procedure is very simple. The 
instructor determines the goals for the course, aixd then sets up 
a. limited number of tasks by which the instructor feels students 
may reach the goals. To each task the instructor assigns a 
number of points upon any basis which he sees fit. For example, 
he may assign five points per period of pl^s attendemce, up to 
100 poiiits for a large unit examination, one point for every 10 
minutes of communication in Spemish outside of class, two points 
per computerized Spanish grammar drill, 200 points for a contracted 
project of the student's own choice, etc. The variety of tasks 
onid can propose is probably limited only to a small extent by 
lack of resources, and of course, by lack of imagination. 
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As the Instructor makes up the tasks , he should keep several : 
things in mind : 

1* Experience shows that there should be a maximixnt to the 
number of point^ a student may earn on any option* This effectively 
prevents a few students from raising the curve** beyond the reach 
of the less able* ^ I 

2. Not all tasks are easily evaluated; one takes a risk,^ 
for example, thalt student may ask for points for a. task which he 
did not actually; accomplish* In ray opinion, one should take this 
risk when confronted with desireable tasks or learnings, and,, it 
is not impossible to find means of minimizing the risks* 

3* One more item to keep in mind is that by putting maximums 
upon points which may be earned from each option, by limiting the , 
number of options, and by relatively increasing the point reward^ 
on those options which the instructor wishes i:he students to 
choose ^above others, the instructor may manipulate the emphasis 
in the course* 

Once the options have been determined, e;?sentially what p 
remains is that the students choose thei2^:^tions, choosing any- 
or 'all of the options, and as much of any option that they wish, 
up to the maximum; they earn their points; and, the instructor 
records *^he points* At the end of the quarter it is a simple task 
to add points, tally them on a curve, and assign grades* 

This completes a picture of the options procedure which il ^ 
have used since its inception in Winter of 1974 in approximately ; 
12 classes of beginning and intermediate Spanish classes, and Jin 



applied linguistics class. Several undesireable} features have 
come to light since the procedure was begun: 
^ ,1. The first among these undesireable features was that 
record keeping cem be a great d^a>l of work for the instructor* 
However, it can be kept to a minimum by a number of strategies, 
among them that the number of options offered can 
student voluniieers may record all points for an option or two; 
the number of separate el«aents within an option^ may be curtail^rr- 
for example, under a "quizes" option, less q^izen may be given; 
the students may keep a record of /their own; points on certain • 
options; and the instructor may stockpile points from an optiom . 
emd. record them all at once. ; . . 

2. Cheating on reporting of points earned was perhaps - J 
most prominent undesireable featxure during the fir»t qu;arter of 
operation. This can be minimized, however* by exhortations that 

the students leaxxi to discipline themselves in this^ matter (arid, 
they generally respond positively to exhortation). Cheating can 
also be minimized by requesting written affidavits from the ^ 
students that they have indeed done the work; by maximizing .the 
number of options where cheating is not a factor; and by setting 
cut-off-4ates for a given option^ 

3. Several students complained at tjie end of the first 
quarter of operation that they could not comp(ite for a high ^ade J 
in the coxirse because they did not have as much time to work and 
study as other students^ This problem v^a effectively splved by 
setting! a maximum number of points idiich may be earned for the course 



. 4. Another instructor voiced the concern that the students 
will study too narrowly by bhoosing only easy options or choosing 
only one or two options • This objection, however, is invalid, 
because/^he options are limited in such a way that the student 
who does not do most of the available options is destined to do 
very poorly in the course • One of the most desireable featxires 
of the point precedure is, of course, that a student may not ''rest 
on his laurels** ; he must produce to get 'credit • ^ 

5. Finally, the objection was voiced that the students 
would probably not do as well on what can be termed the usual 
subject matter of the course; since they are putting in time on 
other options. Indeed, the students did less well on core material 
as shown one quarter by comparison on tests from a previous class. 
However, the options procedure students had a greater range of 
experiences thaii the traditional group. For example, the tradir 
tional group probably did no reading in English and Spanish outside 
of the core of the course, while the students in the options 
procedure averaged 8.7 hours of such reading. 

There are some very desireable results of the options 
propedure: 

I. The results of the formal University of Minnesota Student 
Opinion Survey , a course evaluation administered on : several 
occasions, are consistently favorable. 

2« The students (to their consternation) apparently do a 
greater amount of work for this course than in «i tjraditional 
course^ and they experience a greater range of activities such as 



associating with, working with, and 'interacting with classmates. 

3. The most obvious positive result is that the students 
attend Sp&r.ish Table much' more frequently than before. Spanish 
Table. is an informal, voluntary, daily conversation group which 
gives students an opportunity to practice oral-aural language 
outside of class and to get oyer their natural inhibitedness in 
using ths language. Records for the last two quarters show an 
average veeldy attendance rate, of 48, coaqpaxed to a rate of 
between five and eight in previous quarters. 

4. In general, the absentee rate has declined substantially. 

5. In my opinion, the eviditoce is already strong that 'tiiwce 
is a positive correlation between ^the options procedure and the. 
decreasing attrition rate. ^ 

In summary, the instructional procedure described here ia 
indeed, from the student's point of view, a conpronise mode for 
individualizing instruction and learning. The student takes parte 
in traditional college language classes, but yet he has somie 
choices in the form of study he will do out of class. The 
student must produce to get credit, but he has the opportxmity 
to choose or reject some learning tasks because they do or do 
not fit his perceived goals, or because he can or cannot tolerate 

i 

the style of learning which the individual tasks represent. He 
may choose to do all or some of the options; he may do as much 
of each option as he wishes. The student has no choice about 
receiving a normative grade for the course; but, the unfairness 
of the competition has been coni|iderably lessened. The .studont 
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hat a full opportunity to chobi^ niiichevar ooiart« in tha 
language learning sequanco he wishaa to antar^ but onca in that 
cotorsa, ha nast mark, to gat credit} he nay not "rest on his 
laurels". And, as in any course , the student may connit a lot 
of his -tdjjBa or little of it to the course^ and never is an 
extreme amount required. 

There is also a great deal of compromise from the point of 
view of the instructor or the institution. For example, the 
options procedure reicoves some of the pressure to make advanced 
placament necessary. The instructor must still assign grades, 
but it is a simple, fairly objective procedure. It is grat^i^ing 
to the instructor and to the institution that' partial individ- 
ualization is taking place, yet there are only normal or usual 

ft <; 

costs in materials and instructional tine. 

Having found an instructional procedvure that is workable, 
manageable by one instructor, and at least partially individualized 
I intend to stick with it because of what it does to ay moral* and 
that of the students. The students feel that they are no longer 
enterSjig a highly unfair competitive situation. The lesser 
competition allows a much more relaxed and cooperative relation- 
ship among students. The objective grading system allows for a 
relaxed atmosphere between student and instructor. The-Jstudants 
feel that they have at least some choices. Thus, the sUidmts 
are more likely to enter the course and remain in the sequence, 
i4iich in turn pleases me, and the institution. 



